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which were placed porcelain vases and flower-pots
by vray of ornaments. The ceiling was gilt and
painted in arabesque, with no figures of men or
animals.
The shops were not decked out in the showy
way characteristic of Europe. Provisions were dear
and not very good. A lover of good cheer, thought
Bernier, was not likely to quit Paris to visit Delhi.
Here, unless a man was of the highest rank, he must
live miserably. The streets abounded in astrologers
and fortune-tellers. The artisans were not without
skill, but they were despised, treated with harshness,
and paid insufficiently for their labour. Their occu-
pations were hereditary, and no one aspired to rise
from the condition of life in which he was born.
The two principal public buildings in Delhi
apart from the Fort, were the Jami Mosque, which
still stands, and the Begam Sarai, which was
destroyed in the Mutiny. The mosque was situated
on high ground. Its three great domes and its
minarets were of white marble. The rest of the
building was of a red stone, easy to work but
liable to peel off in flakes from the effects of time.
The king repaired to this mosque eveiy Friday
in public procession. The Sarai had been built by
Shah Jahan's eldest daughter, Jahan-lm It was in
the form of a large courtyard with a series of rooms
opening out of a handsome verandah* Rich
foreign merchants came here to stay and store their
goods. The gate was closed at night, and there was
perfect security from thefts. Beraier wished thai